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FOREWORD 


N the fifty-seven years of its existence this Museum has occasionally 


published its acquisitions and described its activities in the daily press 


and in various suitable periodicals, The time has come when our opera- 


tions seem to deserve publication in a semi-annual bulletin of our own. By 


circulating it we shall be able to repay the editorial hospitality we have 


long enjoyed, and shall be able to bring our acquisitions more fully and 


promptly before the public really interested, than we could do by our 


old habit of publishing brief news notices in the daily and periodical press. 


The Record is made possible through the generosity of a loyal Princeton 


alumnus who modestly wishes to remain anonymous. 


Frank Jewrerr Maruer, Jr., 
Director. 


A GIFT OF CHINESE PAINTINGS 


nour three years ago Mr. William 
Bingham, 2nd deposited on indefi- 

nite loan in this museum the valuable 
collection of Chinese paintings which he 
had bought from his friend Dr. Fred- 
erick Peterson. The collection had been 
carefully catalogued in 1930 by the 
famous sinologist, Dr. Berthold Laufer 
(Catalogue of a Collection of Chinese 
Paintings in the Possession of Dr. Fred- 
erick Peterson. Privately printed.). The 
collection consisted of about two hun- 
dred fifty 
treated as units and not by sheets. It 
contained a few very fine paintings of 
the early Ming period, while the greater 


and items, albums being 


number were of late Ming or Manchu 
date, 

In the summer of 1989 fifty of the 
paintings, carefully selected, were sent 
on indefinite loan to Bowdoin College. 
Early in this year Mr. Bingham’s rep- 
resentative Dr. offered to 
convert the loan into a gift. In confer 


Farnsworth 
ence it seemed better to continue the 
policy already established by the Bow 
dein loan, and distribute many of the 
good sheets to colleges where they would 


spread interest in Chinese painting. Ac- 


~ 


cordingly the Bowdoin loan became a 


gift, and Professor Rowley, after 
making a first choice of paintings for 
Princeton — a priority justified by 
Princeton's superior facilities for study 
and teaching in this branch—made an 
equal division of the remainder to Am- 
and Williams, 


proximately fifty paintings to each. By 


herst, Dartmouth, ap- 
the wish of the donor, these five collec- 
tions in as many colleges are designated 
as Selections from the Peterson Collec- 
tion, Gift of William Bingham, 2nd. It 
is obvious that the zeal of the collector 
and the generosity of the donor are far 
more effectively celebrated than would 
have been the case had the collection 
been kept together. In the case of the 
smaller colleges the gift means a_ be- 
ginning in Chinese painting, a founda 
built 
Princeton it 


tion to be upon; in the case of 


means welcome new ma- 


terial for research. In every case it 
means better facilities for studying this 
admirable and too little studied art. In- 
cidentally this considerate distribution 
of the Peterson-Bingham Collection is 


exemplary in marking a tendency among 
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the more intelligent donors of works of 
art to consider less the prestige of their 
collections as units than as potentialities 
of usefulness and enjoyment in many 
places. It is a precedent set by Mr. 
Samuel Kress in his conspicuous bene- 
factions to the National Gallery, and 
as well by his contribution of works of 
art to small museums which cannot buy. 
The heirs of the late Felix Warburg 


have shown a similar broadmindedness 
in distributing, under expert advice, Mr. 
Warburg's rich collections between the 
National Gallery, Harvard, Princeton, 
and other beneficiaries. This is giving 
for museum usefulness, and undoubtedly 
the example set by Mr. Kress, by the 
heirs of Felix Warburg, and by Mr. 
William Bingham, 2nd will be widely 
followed. 


THE PETERSON COLLECTION 


N 1930 a catalogue of the Chinese 
Bcstsinens collected by Dr. Frederick 
Peterson was made by the well known 
sinologist, Dr. Laufer, who briefly de- 
scribed each painting and deciphered 
all the seals and signatures. The sepa- 
totaled 229, of 
were albums containing 522 individual 


rate items which 47 
paintings. In scope of subject matter 
these paintings illustrate every phase 
of Chinese creation. As in most collee- 
and 


tions, the landscapes and “bird 


flower” paintings exceed the others in 
number and quality. The paintings of 
animals are rather weak in rendering 
but to compensate for this some of the 
insects are delightfully drawn. The fig- 
ure subjects include only one ancestral 
portrait, several ideal portraits, seven- 
teen Taoist and Buddhist themes, and 
a surprising number of genre pictures. 
These themes also display a wide di- 
versity in iconography, some of the sub- 
jects being quite rare. 

In rendering, the collection includes 
every type of format and almost all of 
the basic techniques, pure line, line and 
color, brush, ink-blob, tonal wash, and 
“boneless painting.” Only “ink flinging” 
and the vertical stroke of Kung Hsien 
are missing. The more specific styles of 
mountain wrinkles and drapery folds 
are very inadequately illustrated. Like 
other American collectors, Dr. Peterson 
was not particularly interested in these 
more stylistic aspects of Chinese paint- 


ing. However, he was unusual in his 


fondness for brilliant colors, and his 
collection is especially valuable in this 
direction. 

The attribution of these paintings to 
definite dates and specific artists pre- 
sents almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Dr. Laufer’s statement that “nearly all 
schools and periods are well repre- 
sented” must be questioned, since the 
collection consists primarily of paint- 
ings of the Ch’ing period. For this rea 
son it holds a unique place among west- 
ern collections. Generally speaking, 
European and American collectors in- 
sisted upon acquiring masterpieces by 
the great names of the earlier T'ang and 
Sung dynasties and since searcely any 
of these paintings have survived, our 
museums and collections were filled with 
late copies in the styles of the masters 
of the past. Most of these were made 
by professional copyists who began in 
the sixteenth century to produce great 
quantities of copies with signatures, in- 
authenticating seals, and 


silk 


Copying in China reached a proficiency 


scriptions, 


deceptive aging of and paper. 
and a respectability surprising to us, 
since every artist was trained to paint 
in the styles of the remote past. Of 
course copies had the merit of preserv- 
ing something of the designs and iconog- 
raphy of earlier painting, but profes- 
sional copies lacked the spontaneity of 
original works and were generally ren- 
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dered in a dull monochrome, a would-be 
imitation of the ink tradition of Sung 
times. lr. 


these 


However, Peterson did not 


specialize in so-called ancient 


masterpieces but bought what he liked, 


Fig. 1. Mountain Landscape, Ming Period 


with the result that many of the Peter 
son paintings, even when done by minor 
artists, have the virtue of being honest 
works, 

In attempti:.g to attribute these paint 
ings to specific periods we may disre 
gard the Sung and Yiian examples. Two 
bird and flower paintings by pre-Ming 
artists have all the traces of intentional 
antiquing; two landscapes (nos, | and 
2)' ascribed to Wu Chen and Ni Tsan 

| Numbers refer to Berthold Laufer, Cata- 


logue of a Collection of Chinese Paintings, 
1930. 


are impressive designs but seem to be 
copies probably of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Several of the other carly signed 
works were so obviously later that they 


labelled 


Dr. Laufer, whose lack of training in 


have been copies even by 


stylistic analysis usually led him to 
regard the most blatant copies as origi- 
nals. In fact he has questioned only 
six of the fifty paintings in Ming style, 
of which sixteen are signed by the out 
standing Ming artists. Granted that the 
supply of ace ptable Ming material 
greatly exceeds that of earlier periods, 
no private or public collection has ever 
averaged such a high percentage of 
Ming originals as Dr. Laufer claimed 
for the Peterson collection. The styles 
of the great masters must still be recon 
structed from a few superb masterpieces 
mostly in China and Japan. In contrast 
to this wealth of important Ming names, 
the Ching paintings assert their genu 
ineness by a preponderance of less well 
known signatures. Some of the ninety 
signed Ching paintings are by artists so 
obscure that their names have not even 
been recorded. Obvy iously these obscure 
the 


Ching masters, but their presence adds 


and minor artists cannot vie with 
something to the historical interest of 
the collection. 

To illustrate the difficulties of 


noisseurship in dating these 


con 
paintings, 
especially the Ming examples, the two 
most impressive landscapes will be 
analyzed in some detail. The larger of 
the two (Laufer No. 7. Fig. 1). like so 
many of the finest old paintings, has no 
Dr. 


rectly pointed out, the seals of Wang 


signature, and as Laufer has cor 
Hui on the upper left side do not signify 
authorship. His references to the ear 
marks of age and the weave of the silk 
date taken 


seriously since neither of these tests has 


as proots ot cannot be 
yet reached any scientific precision. The 
question of date must be determined 


solely by stylistic criteria since few 


ak, a 
ad 
ha 


paintings before the Ch'ing period have 
any historical evidence external to them- 
selves to support their dating. In this 
the stylistic 
clearly points to a Ming date and the 


landscape all evidence 
painting is a superb example of the new 
discoveries made by Shen Chou, T'ang 
Yin, and their contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century. 

This type of symphonic composition 
in which piled 
from a Sung 
prototype, but in the Ming designs the 
whole approach to what is significant in 
nature had fundamentally changed. The 
Sung landsecapist created an ideal realm 


mountains are upon 


mountains was derived 


in which all the pictorial ideas were 
clearly asserted and harmoniously re- 
lated. In contrast the Ming period was 
much more interested in “things as they 
are’ rather than as “they should be,” 
not that the Ming artists ever became 
visually realistic in the western sense, 
but that they sought the principles of 
diversity, irregularity, and complexity 
behind the actual this 
example we are immediately aware that 
all the features, namely the waterfall, 
the mountain retreat, and the temple, 
which 


appearance. In 


would have been the- focal cen- 
tres of interest in a Sung design, have 
now become subordinated to the whole, 
just as they would be in the natural 
world. This Ming master has almost 
concealed the waterfall behind the trees 
and clouds, and the scholar—instead of 
gazing in rapt Sung contemplation at 
the the 


more casual pose of turning his back 


falling water—has assumed 
upon this “living artery of the moun- 
tains” with only a backward glance in 
tribute to the profound meaning which 
it had once enjoyed in Sung times. The 
cottage in the mountain has been hidden 
by the thick foliage of trees and the en- 
trance to the temple has been blocked 
The 


been intent on the mélange of elements 


by dense evergreens. artist has 


rather than on the significance of the 


separate parts, and this has led to a 
new sense of unity which affected the 
organization of the design in depth as 
well as in the plane of the picture. The 
T’ang-Sung ideal of the 
tances’ has broken down in 


“three dis- 
favor of 
the desire for a more continuous spatial 
effect, which is attained by a variety 
of pictorial means, chiefly by the plastie 
masses of the mountains which thrust 
back diagonally into the distance in- 
stead of lying laterally in the charac- 
teristic Sung echelon. This Ming artist 
passed without a break from foreground 
into middle distance to the top of the 
picture, adding a few far-distant peaks 
for contrast. Thus the already impor- 
tant foreground has been amplified by 
the middle distance into a single unified 
whole. This tendency toward the fusion 
of the parts either physically or op- 
tically can be felt through the whole 
design down to the smallest details. Of 
course the Chinese almost never gave 
up the ideal language of separate pic- 
torial motifs in the western 
Notice, 
ever, hew the mountain wrinkles have 
been used to blend the rock masses to- 
gether and how the leaf pointings have 
been intermingled to give an effect of 
dense foliage. Also, in the placing of 
the elements the artist has tried to make 
the eye go back and come forward, tying 
together the nearer and farther ele- 
ments in depth. How differently the 
Sung period would have treated trees 
of the foreground! Each group of trees, 
ideally not more than five in number, 
would have been tied to a single rock 
or earth but here the Ming 
master placed one of the group of three 
trees behind the others across a crevice 
in the earth to the effect of 
depth. This relation strengthened the 
optical trick of bringing the cascade 
forward into the space of the spectator 
and the creation of a vista pushing back 
to the waterfall. These attempts to tie 


favor of 


overlaid brush strokes. how- 


mound, 


increase 
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the whole design together have been 
analyzed at some length, because the 
surest test of complicated Ming designs 
is the new conception of unity. The 
Ming painters often copied the Sung 
paintings quite faithfully but they un- 
consciously related these elements ac- 
cording to the new principles of integra- 
tion which characterized their later 
period. 

The second large landscape painting 
(Laufer No. 3, Fig. 2) exemplifies the 
other extreme among Ming styles. It 
consists of the fewest possible elements, 
a few reeds, a solitary figure in a boat, 
and a single overhanging cliff. Instead 
of being built up of solid forms into a 
monumental like the 


landscape, it is a study in suggestion. 


design, former 


Fig. 2. River Scene, Ming Period 
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The design, although derived from a 
South Sung forerunner, shows the more 
arbitrary decorative arrangement of the 
Ming style with the exaggerated tilt 
of the boat counteracted by the unsup- 
ported diagonal of the cliff. However, 
the attribution to a Ming date depends 
not so much on the organization of the 
parts as on their treatment. 

The rendering follows the practice 
of the Ch’e school of combining a gen- 
eral monochrome with the use of faint 
touches of tan and blue in contrast to 
the normal Sung method of pure mono 
chrome in which colors were suggested 
by ink values. Here a more sensuous 
effect was created in the figure by the 
light tan of the face and hands, by the 
soft blue of the belt and the borders 
of the robe, and in the boat by the warm 
brown color which is searcely distin 
guishable from the ink washes on the 
cliff still lighter tones 
forming the bands of mist and clouds. 
The use of these washes also shows an 
interest in light and its power to break 
up the plastic form of the rock into 
surface both of 
Ming principles associated with 
Tai Chin. 
this painting is a genuine Tai Chin, as 
the signature asserts, must be denied. 
According to all the evidence of this 


artist's style, he worked more closely 


and from the 


textures, which were 
new 


the name of However, that 


in the tradition of Ma Yuan, preserving 
much of the order and harmony of the 
Sung approach. Here the artist has 
emphasized the disorder of the reeds, 
the broken 
rhythms, the irregularity of the cloud 
contours, and most striking of all, the 
complexity of the rocky surface of the 


cliff. We cannot expect to date these 


contusion of the wave 


more realistic qualities precisely but the 
general development from the fifteenth 
century on clear. The 
leosening up of style began with Tung 
Chi-chang’s use of “boneless” painting 


seems fairly 
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in the first half of the seventeenth cen 
tury, increased in freedom under Tao 
Chi and the at the end of 
the century, and took on more visual 
effects during the Ch’ien Lung period. 
The closest parallel to the combination 
of mottled washes and seattered brush 


“wild men” 


work in this landscape will be found in 
the Kao 
K'o-kung of the Palace Collection.“ This 


degree of descriptive rendering belongs 


such Ch’ien Lung copies as 


definitely to the Ch’ing period rather 
than to Ming times. Tai Chin and his 


TINTORETTO: A 


I AN find no more specific title for the 
superb little landscape—it is virtu- 
ally that Mrs. White 


Cannon has generously given to this 


which Henry 
Museum.’ The scene is at the edge of a 
forest. Much of the warm brown in the 
foliage was probably green—the verdi 
gris pigment having as usual darkened 

but the 
splashed or rather dashed on rather 


lighter sprays which are 
than painted, have retained the pale 
green gray tint of the terra verde with 
which they were painted. Light rays 
break through the trees from the upper 
left. The ground, which has retained 
the 


multiform 


some of original greens, tingles 


with cast shadows” which 
seem about to move. As painting it is a 
Tintoretto's 
furia, which such finicky Florentines as 
Vasari disapproved. 

The 
rather than Renaissance. The sky occu- 
fifth of the the 


forest all the rest save for a single male 


magnificent example of 


composition is odd, baroque 


pies about a space, 
figure, clothed in crimson, energetically 
leaning forward over several books, one 
of which he holds open with muscular 


2 No. 1059, Catalogue of the International 
Ewhihition of Chinese Art. 


| Reproduced on the cover. Oil on panel. 
Exposed surface 0.45m. x 0.565m., 


contemporaries achieved their light and 
texture effects with more ideographic 
brush strokes and more controlled ink 
values. When the Ming artist wanted 
to play with paint he resorted to straight 
“ink flinging” and the joy of the happy 
accident. But the aim of our artist is 
definitely representational. The freely 
splashed brush and ink prove stylis- 
tically that he 
when men had become increasingly con- 


cerned with all the diversity of nature. 


lived in a late period 


Grorce Row .ey. 


HERMIT OR PORT 


effort. He is an author, for his portable 
inkstand with two quill pens is prom- 
inently displayed. He is young, has 
neither the nimbus nor the robes of a 
saint. He and a 


loose shirt. Writing is possibly laborious 


wears instead hose 
for him, since he has rolled up the right 
sleeve of his jerkin, exposing the mus- 
cular forearm. Such features make my 
friend and colleague, Dr. Erwin Pan- 
ofsky, challenge the traditional title of 
St. John the Evangelist on Patmos. 
Even for a Tintoretto, St. John of the 
Apocalypse would have to be immensely 
old and garbed magisterially. Dr. Pan- 
ofsky suggests an obscure St. Mark 
the Anchorite, a suggestion I have no 
means of checking. In a broad if super- 
ficial search I can find in Venice no trace 
of a cult of St. Mark the Anchorite. But 
does it have to be a saint at all? May 
it not be rather an ardent idyllic poet 
actively creative in the grateful shade 
of the forest? And the darting shafts 
of sunlight, are they symbolic of spirit- 
ual or merely of poetical inspiration 
from on high? Or are they simply a 
record of an interesting optical effect? 
It is easier to put such questions than 
to answer them. 

The picture is painted on a rather 
thin fir panel which has stood amazingly 


~ 


~ 
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for nearly four centuries. The compo 
sition is integral, for the bare wood 
is preserved all around, and the ridge 
of paint under or adjoining the original 
frame is intact on all borders. In short, 
it is not a fragment, nor a cut-down 
picture, as Dr. Hans Tietze has too 
hastily suggested. So far as I can 
see there is no repainting whatever, and 
bevond the usual darkening of the 
greens in the masses of foliage and the 
patches of blue in the sky, we see this 
little masterpiece in its original condi 
tion. The composition, unlike the self 
contained Renaissance arrangements, 
tends to overlap and strain at its bounds. 
Analogies in Tintoretto’s own work are 
the Agony in the Garden, at Santo 
Stefano, Venice, early 1580's, and the 
two magical landscape panels, about 
1586, devoted to the Magdalene and 
St. Mary of Egypt, in the School of 
San Rocco. In these we see the same 
subordination of the figure, its relega- 
tion to a corner, and a very similar 
sweep of the brush in creating light 
and foliage. Again Dr. Panofsky in- 
geniously suggests that our picture may 
be a rejected study for one of these 
panels. If the subject is religious and 
proper to San Rocco, one can imagine 
its being squeezed into a taller form 
and serving the decorative purpose 
effectively. Evidently this attractive 
hypothesis hangs on the surer fixing of 
the subject matter. 

Returning to compositional and icon- 
ographical matters, St. Joseph in the 
Flight to Egypt, at San Rocco, wears 
precisely the costume of the figure in 
the Princeton picture, the plunging 
foreshortening of St. Joseph is another 
link, as is the diagonal composition with 
the rather small figures tending to move 
beyond the frame. The landscape too, 
in the high perspective, rather near dis- 
tance, and actual handling, is quite sim- 


2 Four Centuries of Venetion Painting, 
Toledo Museum of Art, 1940, No. 55. 


ilar to that of our picture. The Flight 
to Egypt is dated between 1583 and 
1587. Titian, on whose work his dis- 
carded pupil, Tintoretto, must always 
have kept a shrewd eye, anticipated 
Tintoretto in this type of composition 
in the two versions of The Agony in 
the Garden, respectively in the Escorial 
and the Prado. Here we have the in- 
candescent lighting, the relatively small 
scale of the figures and their tendency 
to strain at their pictorial bonds. These 
pictures are usually dated about 1565. 
An even closer compositional analogue 
is the Landscape with St. Jerome, en 
graved by Cornelius Cort after a draw- 
ing by Titian. Dr. Tietze, who repro- 
duces this print,’ dates the original 
drawing after 1550. To me it seems 
that the date 1565 directly under 
Titian’s signature may apply rather to 
the drawing than to the engraving. In 
any case Tintoretto must have known 
the print, and his picture of a poet or 
hermit may well have been inspired 
by it. However that be, we may safely 
date the Princeton Tintoretto some- 
where between 1585 and 1590. Appar- 
ently this sketch was never used for a 
big canvas. Indeed, the tiny scale of the 
single figure offered difficulties in any 
considerable enlargement of the com- 
position. Then it is possible, even prob- 
able, that any plan for a big picture 
had to be put aside when in 1590 Tinto- 
retto accepted his greatest and final 
task, the Paradiso for the Ducal Palace. 

At Princeton we care a lot more about 
good pictures than about good pro 
veniences. But we are delighted to have 
with this picture its distinguished ped- 
igree. On the back of the panel, appar- 
ently in seventeenth century lettering, 
is Giacomo Robusti, detto il Tintoretto. 
Below is the following inventory note: 
Del Po a Cajano della R. Guarda 
29 Xbre, 1779 (from Poggio a Cajano 

' Titian, Phaidon edition, Fig. 315. 

Loe. cit., p. B54. 
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in the storeroom, December 29, 1773). 
this the 
famous Medici Villa which ceded many 
fine pictures to the Uffizi a century and 
a half ago. This panel perhaps seemed 
to be too insignificant to be claimed by 
the directorate of the Uffizi. It was ac- 


quired by the Koetser Gallery, London 


In short panel came from 


and New York, from the collection of 
Sir Claude Alexander, Bart., Balloch- 
mvle House, Mauchline, Scotland, and 
exhibited at the Toledo Museum of Art 
in its 


loan exhibition ““Four Centuries 


of Venetian Painting,’ March, 1940. 
Such experts as Borenius. Nicodemi., 
Chandler R. Post, Suida, and Tietze 


accept the attribution. This picture is 
here first reproduced. It is interesting 
to note that the picture has been added 
to the Cannon Collection, which, for a 
matter of forty years, was in the villa 
La Doccia, a short walk from Poggio a 
Cajano. Such reunions are always a 
pleasant incident of the usually routine 
task of a museum director. 


Frank Jewetr Matuer, Jr. 


AN ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN STATUETTE 


rye bronze statuette of a warrior,’ 
l recently acquired by the Museum 
through the C. Otto v. Kienbusch, Jr. 
Memorial Fund, is said to have come 
from the neighborhood of Bologna. 
The warrior is in full armor, moving 
to attack. His 
elongated, with a striking disproportion 


limbs are extremely 
between the legs, the breast, and the 
small head, rising above the high and 
massive neck. The right arm held a 
spear which was separately worked and 
passed through the cylindrical hole in 
the fist, with the tip pointed downwards. 
The fingers are summarily indicated, but 
the anatomy of the arm is fairly accu- 
rate. A round laminated shield was fixed 
obliquely on the left arm with two small 
rivets still preserved, one on the elbow 
and the other within the closed fist. This 
arm is less well modelled and dispropor- 
tionately short—evidently because it 
was covered by the shield. Our warrior 
wears greaves on his legs; the high 
Attic helmet 
with incised radial lines, and the plume, 


erest of his is decorated 
which extends nearly to the waist, has 
parallel vertical incisions. The cheek 
pieces are turned upward and outward. 
There is no nose-lamina, and the front 


1 Intact but for a break in the right arm. 
Blne-green patina. Height, 0.205m. 


piece of the helmet has an incised deco 
ration of radial lines, obviously imitat 
ing a palmette. The armor on the torso 
is a little more difficult to explain. Very 
high on the waist is a thick protruding 
ring; above it the surface is flat, with 
out anatomical details. Two incised lines 
departing from the sides of the neck 
meet at an angle between the slightly 
projecting pectoral muscles; beneath 
this point is a vertical row of three 
small dots with traces of a circle around 
each dot: in all probability small nails 
were fixed in them. Evidently the torso 
is supposed to be covered by the smooth 
sheet of the cuirass, while the two ob- 
lique lines are the edges of the shoulder 
pieces: these are indeed peculiarly de- 
cuirasses, with 


veloped on Etrusean 


projections toward the breast resem 
bling the lapels of a modern jacket, 
like the 
statuette of a warrior in Florence, or 
the similar statuette in the British Mu- 
Below the 


statuette is an incised decoration with 


those we notice e.g. on fine 


seum.- waist-ring on our 


two horizontal lines crossed by vertical 
lines, and below these two continuous 

2 Milani, Museo Archeologico di Fi- 
renze, Pl. XXX: Dueati, Storia dell’ Arte 


Etrusea, Pl. 103, fig. 276; Giglioli, L’ Arte 
Etrusca, Pl. CCXXI, 1-2. 
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horizontal lines connected by irregular 
strokes. Beneath these are two oblique 
overlapping projections which probably 
represent pteryges. These are decorated 
with obliquely cut incisions. On inferior 
products, where the incised decoration 
determining the different parts of the 
cuirass is omitted, it is not always pos- 
sible to explain whether a kilt-like pro- 
jection around the flanks indicates sim- 
ply the zone of the pteryges, or whether 
it includes the belt;* but in some cases 
where the space between the waist-ring 

* This is an element peculiar to the Etrus- 
can belt: see Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. “Lorica,” p. 1313; Bendinelli in Mon. 


Ant., XXVI, 1920-21, col. 227 ff., figs. 4, 5, 7. 
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and the lower edge is very large the 
presence of a belt must be assumed.* On 
another statuette in the Villa Giulia 
Museum, from the rich votive repository 
of Cagli in the province of Marche,’ 
which is extremely elongated but ac- 
curately finished, the incision by itself 
determines the various elements of the 
cuirass. On our statuette, consequently, 
the projecting rings probably indicate 
the upper border of the belt, and the two 
parallel lines below its lower edge, 
under which begin the pteryges. A final 
detail of our statuette, the three small 

*So e.g. in the statuette tbid., col. 230, 
fig. 6. 

Thid., col. 232, fig. 8. 
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holes on the breast, can now be ex- 
plained. On warrior statuettes we some- 
times notice near the edge of the long 
shoulder-pieces a tiny dot, obviously 
indicating the head of a nail used to hold 
them to the cuirass.° But a statuette 
from the de Luynes Collection in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale’ has in addition 
two more dots on the cuirass below the 
edges of the shoulder-pieces, and two 
lines connecting the four dots which rep- 
resent straps or metal wires used to hold 
the shoulder-pieces tight. This same 
system of fixing the shoulder-pieces is 
confirmed by a monument of larger 
size and of a later period, the famous 
Mars from Todi.” The fine statuette of 
the Caylus Collection in the Biblio- 
théeque Nationale” shows only the two 
small rings on the cuirass, and two in- 
cised lines crossing from them to the 
edges of the shoulder-pieces. More in- 
teresting for our purpose is finally an- 
other statuette of the Cagli repository'’ 
which shows a single rosette on the cui- 
rass between the tips of the shoulder- 
pieces: there was evidently a central 
button on which the straps of the shoul- 
der-pieces were fixed. 

The image of the “Italic Mars,” in 
the attitude of the warrior moving to 
attack, is one of the most common to be 
found in all collections of Etruscan 


bronzes.'' Groups of similar idols have 


often been discovered in votive reposito- 


6 See e.g. ihid., col. 233, fig. 9. 

7 Babelon and Blanchet, Catalogue des 
bronzes antiques, No. 184. 

‘Ducati, op. cit., PL 191 f., figs. 475-6; 
Giglioli, op. cit., Pl. CCL f. 

* J. Babelon, Choix de bronzes de la Col- 
lection Caylus, Pl. IX. 

1° Bendinelli, op. cit., col. 227, fig. 4. 

1! Micali, Monumenti per servire, PI. 
XXXVIII; Babelon and Blanchet, op. 
Nos. 184 ff.; De Ridder, Les Bronzes an- 
tiques du Louvre, No. 278 ff., Pls. 25, 279- 
280; Walters, British Museum Catalogue of 
Bronzes, Nos. 451-458, 462; Richter, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, No. 163 ff., 
etc. 


ries belonging to Etruscan sanctuaries.'” 
Various explanations have been adduced 
for the peculiar elongation and schemati- 
zation of these idols, e.g. the endurance 
of a local Italic, or precisely Umbrian 
art,’” resistant to the penetration of 
Etruscan forms. But actually the votive 
repositories where similar images were 
found extend over the whole Etruscan 
territory, in Tuscany and Umbria as 
well as in the Marche, in Sabina, La- 
tium, and as far as the Abruzzi. Their 
primitive aspect has suggested a very 
early dating; but it has also been sup- 
posed, on the contrary, that the rough 
sketches are rather cheap and late 
reductions from the finer specimens."* 
As a matter of fact their origin is evi- 
dently the importation of a developed 
Hellenic type of the attacking warrior, 
with purely Hellenic weapons:'* a type 
which is exemplified e.g. for the transi- 
tional period between archaic and clas- 
sical art, by the bronze statuette at 
Berlin,’® a specimen of quite different 
quality, both in stylistic perfection and 
in vigor of expression, from most of 
the Etruscan imitations. It is true that 
the peculiar elongation of the body 
comes to an end in a more advanced 
stage of Etruscan art, but on the other 
hand we cannot find any connection be- 
tween the specimens of our type which 
seem the most archaic and the paleo- 
Etruscan and orientalizing statuettes; 
some of the latter also have elongated 
and fusiform limbs, but of a quite dif- 


12 Bendinelli, op. cit., col, 234 f., figs. 10-11; 
U. Tarchi, L’arte Etrusco-romana nell’ Um- 
bria e nella Sabina, Pl. LXXVIIT; Giglioli, 
op. Pl. CCXXIT, 6-10, 

18 See e.g. Milani, op. cit., p. 138. 

14 Giglioli, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

15 Not a single statuette shows, e.g., in- 
stead of the cuirass the pectoral, or kardio- 
phylarx, of Italic origin: see Sprockhoff, in 
Ebert's Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, sv. 
“Panzer,” X, p. 32 ff. 

16Collignon, Jlistoire de la = sculpture 
grecque, 1, p. 328 f., fig. 166; Neugebauer, 
Criechische Bronzen, fig. 6. 
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ferent aspect, and are to be compared 
rather with plastic products of the East 
than with primitive Italic art.'’ As we 
are at a loss to find a satisfactory 
explanation for the elongation of the 
limbs, the ingenious theory of Martha’” 
still seems the most attractive even if 
not entirely convincing: he saw in our 
statuettes a kind of trick of the wor- 
shippers, who having promised to the 
divinity a votive image of a certain 
size, kept their promise only nominally ; 
the height of the ex-voto was indeed as 
specified, but only the letter and not the 
spirit of the vow was preserved. 

The so-called conservatism of Etrus- 
can art, the striking disproportion of 
the shape, the poor quality of the work, 
often induce one to renounce even an 
the statuettes 
of this category. The impossibility of 


approximate dating of 


such a task is real, when it is the ques- 
tion of schematically outlined sheets 
of metal. But a dating is possible, and 
sometimes even within rather narrow 
limits, when there are parts plastically 
carved, where the influence of the dom 
inating style makes itself felt. I have 
tried to demonstrate in several previous 
papers that the supposed long lag of 
to Greek 


art, and the alleged lacuna in the devel 


Etruscan art with reference 


opment of Etruscan art, do not corre 


17G. Hanfmann (Critica d’ Arte, 1, 1937, 
p. 119 ff., Pls. 120-124; see id., Altetruskische 
Plastik, p. 69 ff.) tries to establish a distine 
tion between statuettes of local Italic crafts- 
manship and those with oriental influence. 
Among the peculiarities of the former 
would be indeed the schematic shapes and 
the fusiform limbs; but the limbs of the 
corresponding oriental statuettes are as 
much or more elongated. And most of the 
bronze statuettes in this “Italic” style were 
found in the maritime 
Etruria, not in central Italy and in Umbria; 
and a fusion of the two styles would have 
occurred as far back as the second quarter 
of the seventh century B.c. 

18 L’art étrusque, p. 502 f.; see the Florence 
statuette, fig. 336, 


necropolises of 
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spond to reality.'” In our statuette only 
the head is suitable for stylistic exam 
ination. In order to delimit the artistic 
sphere in which it could have been 
created, we may start from large stone 
sculpture, the sphinx from Chiusi at 
Florence.*” In this work the 
structure of primitive Etruscan seculp 
ture begins to be attenuated: the lower 
part of the face is oval, with shadowy 
passages between the deeply embanked 
lips and the cheeks. The eves are still 
enormous and superficial, framed by 
the 
head is low; but while the upper lip is 
still the 


curve delicately in a trace of a smile: 


“‘cubistic 


the hard ring of the eyelids; fore 


horizontal, begins to 


lower 
it is the beginning of the trend toward 
the canons of Ionic style. In our stat 
uette we notice the same eves, the nose 
with fleshy, flat nostrils. But the Lonie 
imprint is even more perceptible in the 
rounded outline of the face, in the elas 
tic transition of the planes. The struc 
ture seems stylistically more advanced 
than the latest among the “canopic” por 
traits of Chiusi, the production of which 
I believe ceased about the middle of 
still 
preserved the square, massive head, as 


the sixth century:*' in these is 
well as the horizontal mouth, although 
the clay technique has allowed a reduc 
tion of the eyes to more normal propor 
tions. On the other hand the face of our 
statuette differs noticeably the 
more oval face of the stone warrior-head 


from 


from 


“ ith its 
bent 


high arch, and shadowy passages be 


Orvieto in Florence, 


smooth surface, its mouth into a 
tween its smiling corners and the cheeks, 
In the same way the large fictile heads 

1° Dedalo, XII. 1933, 193 ff.: Rivista 
dell! Istituto di Archeologia ¢ Storia del 


Arte, 1933, f.. ff.: Boll. 
d’Arte, XXVIII, 1934-35, 19 ete. 
20 Boll, d Arte, loc, cit., figs. on p. 201. 


21 Critica d Arte, 1, 
82 ff., Pls. 8-10. 
22 Boll. d’ Arte, loc. cit. on 203. 


1935-36, p. IS ff., p. 
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from Veii differ; 
still together with the 
facial shape and the new expression, the 
of the 
straight upper lip. 


in the howe ver. we 


can notice, new 


contrast between the wide arch 


lower lip and the 
raised crest of the 


eve brows. the promine nt cheek-bones: 


the massive chin, the 


here again, as in the fictile “canopic 
heads, the eves are small and more 
normally set in their sockets. But is 


the difference in our statuette due to the 


persistence of the archai sculptural 
manner. or rather to the 


of the 


fading away 


lonic stwlhe in the face of the 


progressive penetration of Attic art? 
To remove any doubt we may review 
some metal works which offer safe 
points of reference « ither because of 


stylistic criteria or because of their asso 
ciation with datable objects 

The female bust from th 
Isis” at 


herence to the 


rotto of 
shows a stronger ad 


primitive truscan man 


ner than the cCanopic heads. Some well 
known statuettes of warriors and of 
women from the re pository of Brolio 


in the Chiana Valle v present px culiar 
elements, such as very slender shapes, 
characteristic weapons, a certain rigid 
ity of movement, which are perhaps 
partly due to their probable use as 
supports of a throne; in my opinion, 
and the 


structure of their heads clearly testifies 


however, their appearance 


to the transition from the archaic man 
ner after the first waves of the Ionic 
style. The most perfect expression of it 
is imprinted on the so-called “Vertum 


nus” from Isola di Fano in Florence.” 


Ducati, op. cit., Pls. 99-100, figs 


CAC-ACACY 
Ducati, op. cit.. Pl. GS, fig. 200 (bibliog 
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Giglioli, op cif... Pls 


raphy on p. 209, note 85); CGigholi, op. ef., 
PL LXXNAVI, 1-3: D. Levi, Boll. d Arte, loc. 

Ducati, op. cit., PL. 64, fig. 198; Gigliolli, 


op. ett. PL EANNIN 

Milani, op. cif. PL 2; Ducati, 
op. ett. Pl. 102, fig. 271; Gigtioli, op. cit., 
Pl. LXANAY, 4. 


The male figure of the couple of sacri- 
ficers from Montegurazza in the Apen- 


nines near Bologna’ offers an exact 
chronological criterion at the end of 
the sixth century for the ecorche ren- 


dering of anatomical details, with the 
protruding epigastric arc, the accen- 
of the muscles, the 


crest of the collar-bone. On the 


tuation abdominal 
acute 
faces of the two figurines we notice the 
persistence of a few Lonic elements, now 
fading the 
as well as the grin and the 
excessive protrusion of the eves. 
Briefly, in our statuette we clearly 
the the lonic 
stvle, which, however, has not yet fully 


away; rounded outline is 


given up, 


recognize influence of 
impressed itself nor entirely eliminated 
evident the more 
Within 


account for 


traces of primitive 


Etruscan wide 


manner, limits, 


sufficient to conservatism 
and for repetition of forms and motives 
common to all cult images and all com- 
mercial products, we may consequently 
date 


the sixth century p.c., possibly still far 


our warrior in the second half of 


from the end of the century. As for its 
is doubtful 
ably always will be 


significance, it and prob 
whether it repre 
sents a human warrior offering his own 
the rather a 
generic image of the divinity himself. 
Probably the same objects might have 
either meaning. At any rate, be it the 
question of mortal warriors, be it the 


image to divinity, or 


god of war himself, the discovery of 
so many votive repositories with nu- 
merous and varied specimens of such 
images, seattered, as we have seen, 
throughout the territory of Etruria and 
central Italy, testifies to the general 
diffusion of the cult and the very high 
rank conceded to Mars in the Olympus 


of the oldest Italic divinities.~” 
Doro Levi. 


Ducati, op. Pl. 102, figs. 275-5; 


Giglioli, op. ecit.. Pl. ( > l 
*G. Wissowa, Religion und Nultus der 


r. Il. 
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A CODEX WITH THE HOMILIES OF GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 


Museum has recently acquired 
a Greek manuscript which once be- 
longed to Mr. L. F. Gruber of May- 
wood, Illinois, and seems to have no 
older provenance.' It consists of 230 
folios in parchment measures 
0.3tm. x 0.25m. The text is arranged 
in two columns and written in a careful 
and even minuscule hand (Fig. 1), 
whose palaeographical characteristics 


point to a date not later than the begin- 


pas caps ps ‘raieret 

par, 
topper liar ou ana 
Arapournrs my ert} 


Fig. 1. Fol. 194°: Headpiece from 
Pseudo-Nonnos 


ning of the eleventh century. The con- 
tents are as follows: 
First a collection of sixteen homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzus: 
(1) fol. 2": In sanctum Pascha et 
in tarditatem (M. 35, 396) 
(2) fol. 3°: In sanctum Pascha (M. 
36, 624) 
(3) fol. 18°: In novam Dominicam 
(M. 86, 608) 
(4+) fol. 29": In Pentecosten (M. 
36, 428) 
(5) fol. 32°: In Machabaeorum lau- 
dem (M. 35, 912) 
(6) fol. 38°: In laudem S., martyris 
Cypriani (M. 35, 1169) 
(7) fol. 46°: Ad Tulianum tributo- 
rum exaequatorem ( M.35, 1044) 
1S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of 


Manuscripts in the U.S.A. and Canada, 1, 
1935, p. 693. 


(8) fol. 53°: In Theophania (M. 
36, 312) 

(9) fol. 6O*: Funebris in laudem 
Basilii Magni (M. 86, 4938) 

(10) fol. 96°: In sancta Lumina 
(M. 36, 336) 

(11) fol. 104°: In sanctum baptisma 
(M. 36, 360) 

(12) fol. 128°: Ad Gregorium N ysse 
num (M. 35, 8382) 

(13) fol. 182°: In laudem magni 
Athanasii (M. 35, 1081) 

(14) fol. 148": Supremum vale (M. 
36, 457 

(15) fol. 160°: De pauperum amore 
(M. 35, 857 

(16) fol. 179": In patrem tacentem 
propter plagam grandinis (M. 
55, 935) 

Secondly there follow the commentaries 
to four homilies of Gregory, only two 
of which, however, are in the present 
collection under Nos. 10 and 9. They 
usually go under the name of Abbas 
Nonnos, though in most manuscripts, 
as also in the Princeton one, the author's 
name is not mentioned, 

(17) fol. 189°: In orat. sancta Lu- 
mina (M. 36, 1065), 25 para- 
graphs. 

(18) fol. 194": In orat. I contra Iuli- 
anum (M. 36, 985). 98 para- 
graphs. 

(19) fol. 214°: In orat. II contra 
Iulianum (M. 36, 1036). 37 
paragraphs. 

(20) fol. 228°: In orat. Funebrem 
Basilii Magni (M. 36, 1057). 
20 paragraphs. 

And finally at the end: 

(21) fol. 228": Sancti Gregorii Theo- 
logi exemplum testamenti (M. 
37, 389). 

No colophon is preserved, which might 
give the date, localization, or name of 
the scribe. 

While the two ninth century Gregory 

manuscripts with illustrations, Paris 
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grec. 510 and Milan FE 


sess all 45 


inf., pos- 
homilies, later Gregories 
after the eleventh century represent a 
shortened edition with only 16 homilies, 
which are, with very few exceptions, 
always the same ones. And usually these 
the 
same sequence, so that the order of the 


Princeton 


16 homilies follow each other in 


manuscript can be consid- 


ered as normal. Each homily in the 
Princeton codex was originally headed 
by a miniature, but unfortunately all 
were cut out. They must been 
the 


width of one column. Judging from a 


have 
approximately square, occupying 
few ornamental remnants of the picture 
frames and the and the 


part of a standing Gregory in the initial 


initials lower 


— on folio 18", the miniatures must have 


been executed in a brilliant technique 
with enamel-like colors, and were prob- 
ably the earliest and best of all the il- 
lustrated eleventh and twelfth century 
Gregory manuscripts that have come 
However, with the aid of 
other Gregory Mss., such as Jerusalem 
Taphou 14, Moscow, Hist. Mus. Vlad. 


146, Paris gree. 541, 550 and Coislin 


down to us. 


239, we are at least in a position to 
learn the subjects of the lost Princeton 
miniatures. While in most of the homi- 
lies these are certain, in a few cases 
the themes vary, so that a choice must 


be offered. 


(1) Anastasis (as known from lec- 
tionaries of the period). 
(2) The vision of Habbakuk, per- 


haps with a figure of Gregory standing 
beside the prophet. 


(3) A scene from the life of the 
martyr Mamas, or a scene with the 
dedication of a new church, or the 


doubting of Thomas, or Gregory him- 
self in proskynesis inside a church sur- 
rounded by other bishops. 

(4) Pentecost (as in the iconography 
of this period). 

(5) The Maccabees being martyred, 
or standing side by side in a row. 

(6) Gregory addressing a group of 


listeners and pointing at Cyprian. 
(7) Gregory and Julian the assessor 
sitting opposite each other either in dis- 
pute or writing. 
(8) The nativity of Christ (as in the 
Gospels and lectionaries of this period). 
(9) Basil on the bier surrounded by 
mourning bishops. 
(10) The baptism of Christ (as in the 
Gospels and lectionaries of this period). 
(11) Gregory enthroned, addressing 
a crowd of listeners, 
and 


(12) Gregory of Nazianzus 


Gregory of Nyssa facing each other. 
According to preserved miniatures both 
may be represented either in prosky- 
nesis or bowing or standing or seated 
or embracing each other. 

(13) Gregory and Athanasius sitting 
opposite each other or 
theme 


amore frequent 
Athanasius on the bier, mourned 
by Gregory and others. 

(14) Gregory enthroned among bish 
ops, whose number varies greatly, as he 
addresses the second ecumenical coun 
cil of 381 a.p. 

(15) Gregory, either enthroned or 
standing, addressing a group of listen 
ers while pointing to a crowd of poor 
and sick. 

(16) Gregory addressing a group of 
listeners while pointing to his seated 
father. Above them a segment of heaven 
with hail pouring down from it. 

The only artistic decoration left in 
the text is four headpieces at the be- 
ginning of the four Pseudo-Nonnos com 
mentaries (Fig. 1), filled with a flower- 
petal ornament consisting of palmettes 
made up of curled leaves in blue and 
green, and pink and crimson petals. 
This particular ornament, originating 
in the middle of the tenth century, had 
by the end of the century developed 
into a very much like 
that in the Princeton manuscript.” Thus 


canonical form 


2 For parallels in dated Mss. cf. K. Weitz- 
mann, Die Byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. 
und 10, Jh., 1935, Pl. XLII, no. 237, from 
the year 984 or Pl. XXXVII, no. 206, from 
the year 1007. 
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the ornament supports the date given 
above on palaeographical grounds. The 
brilliancy of the enamel-like colors sug- 
gests an origin in Constantinople itself. 
In the first the artist 
started to decorate even the single para- 


commentary 


Fig. 2. Portrait of Gregory 


graphs with smaller headpieces, 
after three paragraphs he gave it up. 

It may be suggested that the mytho- 
graphical commentaries have a peculiar 
significance for the history of art, be- 
cause two of them (In Sancta Lumina 
and Funebris Basilii Magni) exist with 
illustrations in the Gregory manuscript 
Jerusalem Taphou 1+ of the eleventh 
But since the text for these 
two commentaries is incomplete in the 


century, 


Jerusalem codex as well as in the text 
which Migne used for his edition, the 
fuller Princeton text is very important 
since it enables us to supply several 
subjects of miniatures for those para- 
graphs which are lacking in the two 
documents mentioned. 

Preceding the text is a full-size min- 
iature representing Gregory as a bishop 
as he writes his homilies (Fig. 2). The 


16 


but 


leaf containing this miniature was in- 
serted at a later period, and since the 
right side is badly cut, it can be con- 
cluded that originally it decorated an- 
other Gregory codex of larger propor- 
tions. The author's garment in brown 
and blackish-violet, typical for monk's 
clothes, harmonizes with the dark-brown 
the red and 
footstool. The bald head with the gray 
but still 
reveals a delicate coloring. Contrasting 


furniture and cushion 


beard is somewhat rubbed, 
with this heavy color scheme are the 
light colors in the architecture: at the 
left a lilae building with a greenish- 
blue entrance door, topped by an airy 
baldachin, and at the right a clear blue 
building with an open hall. On the flaked 
gold ground the name 
6 Oeoroyos, but 
this inscription, as well as the text on 


one reads 


the lectern with the beginning of the 


first homily, was written by a later 


Fig. 3. Portrait of Gregory on Front Cover 


hand. At the bottom of the blue ground 
runs a wavy line separating greenish 
water with yellow waves from the shore, 
along which small bushes are painted 
in grisaille. We find such water stripes 
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frequently in pictures of John and 
Prochoros, where the locality is sup- 
posed to be the island of Patmos. This 
would indicate that the author portrait 
is ultimately an adaptation of an evan- 
gelist. This is well supported by the 
attitude of the scribe, which agrees 
well with that of a familiar type of 
evangelist. The miniature is surrounded 
by a frame in a degenerate flower petal 
style. This is different from the orna- 
ment in the manuscript itself, and points 
to a later date. Ornament and figure 
style alike suggest a date at the end of 
the eleventh century or more likely the 
early twelfth. 

The manuscript was rebound at a 
later period and provided with a new 
pair of covers made of heavy wooden 
boards covered with crimson velvet. 
There are four silver rosettes on the 
back cover, a silver plaque with a rep- 
resentation of Gregory writing on the 


front cover (Fig. 3). The covers are 


A GIFT IN MEMORY 


rom Mrs. Felix Warburg, in memory 
pe" her late husband, we lave re- 
ceived an important lunette by Cozza- 
relli, a Madonna by Cima da Conegliano, 
and a polychromed wooden statue of a 
female saint, South German about 1500. 

The Cozzarelli has been twice pub- 
lished and described by Van Marle. In 
Diana, 1931, p. 174, he published a fine 
reproduction, with a suggestion that the 
Madonna and Angels might be painted 
by Cozzarelli's master, Matteo di Gio- 
vanni. Van Marle in his //istory (Vol. 
XVI, p. 378) did not repeat this sug- 
gestion of dual authorship. To us the 
style seems unitary, and we count our- 
selves fortunate in having in its original 
frame and in excellent condition a fairly 
monumental example of Early Renais- 


sance painting in Siena. We refer the 


held together by a pair of hinged clasps 
decorated with a naturalistic flower 
ornament. On the inside the covers are 
lined with two double folios of a tenth 
century codex. Their text contains sec- 
tions from Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesi- 
astica (Lib. III], 31, 38, 36), obviously 
taken from one of the earliest copies 
of this text. “Fhe interesting feature 
of the rather rough silver-relief is the 
fact that the metal worker used the 
frontispiece as the model and copied it 
quite faithfully, only exaggerating cer- 
tain details like the shore-line with its 
plants and the ornamental motives in 
the architecture. However, he exchanged 
the pattern of the frame for one of his 
own period, It is a naturalistic flower 
motive, which he used also as a pattern 
for Gregory's garment. This ornament, 
as well as the style of the figure, points 
to a date in the seventeenth century or 
perhaps the early eighteenth. 
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OF FELIX WARBURG 


Cima and Assistants: Madonna and Child 
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reader to Van Marle’s two reproduc- 
tions, which we cannot hope to equal. 
This lunette was the crowning feature 
of a large altarpiece. 

The delightful little Madonna 
ascribed to Cima, and in brilliant con- 
dition, always seemed to me a little too 
soft to be autographic, also more close 
to the style of Giambellino’s studio than 
is any Cima known to me. This intui- 
tion was confirmed by a letter from Mr. 
Berenson, to whom I had sent a good 


photograph. He wrote, “The voice is 
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the voice of Cima, but the hand is that 
of Girolamo da Santa Croce.’ Cima was 
lucky to have so sympathetic an execu- 
tant. It is a delightful little picture 
which fits nicely into a gap in our col- 
lections. 

The female saint clasping a column 
offers a problem in iconography and 
identification which is submitted to our 
readers. The sculptural style is good 
and recalls the work of Franconia or 
even farther south. 


Jr. 


A GIFT 
OF RENAISSANCE 
OBJECTS 


URING the month of November 
b~ Museum and the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology were 
the recipients of a handsome gift 
of antique furniture presented by 
Miss Dorothy Willard of Chicago 
and New York. The Museum re- 
ceived a magnificent sixteenth cen- 
tury Genoese refectory table, three 
high-backed Italian with 
their original sapphire and _ tur- 


chairs 


quoise velvet upholstery, a smaller 
table and two Perugian chairs, and 
an attractive Tuscan peasant 
chest. To the Department of Art 
Miss Willard 


presented a Spanish table, a fif- 


and Archaeology 
teenth century painted Venetian 
cupboard, and a handsome black 
and gold lacquered Siamese cup- 
board of the period corresponding 
to the Ming period in China. Miss 
Willard also included in her gift 
to the Museum a fine panel of the 
Madonna and Child enthroned be- 
tween four saints, by Bicci di 
Lorenzo. 


E.T.DewW., 


Bieci di Lorenzo: Madonna 
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RECENT 


addition to the mentioned 


N gifts 
I above, the following accessions were 
received during the period July Decem 
ber, 1981. 


PAINTING 


Francisco Zurbaran, A Monk in Medi- 
tation. Purchase. 
Ko Kei-fung, Two landscapes. Purchase 


and anonymous gift. 


J. C., American Landscape. Gift of 
Jacques Stern. 
Thomas Cole. Sketch for “Course of 


Empire: The Savage State.” dnony- 
mous gift. 

John F. Kensett, New England Sea- 
scape. Gift of Mrs. Lydia Taber Poe. 

Emil Carlsen, Still Life. Gift of Mrs. 
C. O. v. Kienbusch. 

Two Persian 


miniatures. Purchase. 


Indian miniature. dnonymous gift. 


ACCESSIONS 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Kighty-two prints, largely French of 
the XIXth century. Gift of A. E. 
MeVitty 


G. B. Tiepolo, Head of a youth (draw- 
ing). Gift of Jacob Heimann, 
William Blake, Engravings for the 


“Book of Job.” Anonymous gift. 


POTTERY AND GLASS 


from Mexico. 
Adllen, Miss 


anonymous 


Pre-Columbian pottery 
Gifts of Mrs. 
Marian Welker, and an 


Lewis 


friend. 
Three lamps: Greek, Roman, Arabic. 
Purchase. 


METAL WORK 


Six pieces ot Visigothie jewelry, from 


Spain. Purchase. 


LOANS 


following loans were made to 
these exhibitions: 


To the Art” at 
Mount Holvoke Coilege: Bronze statu 
ette of Zeus, Greek, about 460 B.c. 


exhibition ““Ancient 


To the exhibition “French Landscape 
Painting from Patinir to Hubert Rob 
ert” at Hopkins 


Johns University : 


Nicolas 


Claude Lorrain, Landscape. 


Poussin. Charon’s Barque ; 
“Chinese Art” at 
the New Jersey State Museum: black 


marble statuette of Ananda, stone figure 


To the exhibition 


of Buddha from Lung Men Cave, terra- 
cotta statuette of praying man, pottery 
Han 


jar of period, and two bronze 


mirrors, 


MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 
RECORD 


ryour Record is published twice yearly. 

There is no subscription fee. Inquir 

ies and requests may be addressed to 
the Editor, Gladys R. Davidson. 

The 


ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 


Museum of Historic Art is ad 


University as one of its departments. 
The intended to 
visible epitome of the history of art 


Museum is form a 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Years Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 
arranged by appointment, 
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STAFI 


Frank Jewerrt Matuenr, Ja. 


Director, Honorary Curator 


of Renaissance and Modern Art 


M. Farenn, Ja. 


Assistant Director, Honorary 
Curator of Mediaeval Art 


T. Leste Surar 


Honorary Curator of Classical Art 


(;srorce Row Ley 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


Griapvys R. Davipson 
Secretary, Assistant Curator 


of Classical Art 
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